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diplomatic class* AI-Mahdi, Al-Rashid, Al-Mamun
and Al-Mutasim had secret agents in Constantinople,
and other principal cities, to acquaint the Caliph with
all the actions of the Byzantine Emperor and his gov-
ernors. These envoys and spies were chosen from
among all classes, particularly merchants, and some-
times from among women of surpassing beauty and
sagacity who accomplished their missions with great
ability. These diplomatic means attained the zenith
of organization and importance in the days of early
Abbaside Caliphs when the Caliphate was strong and
independent and held all the functions of authority
and government in their hands. They vanished when
the authority of the Caliphs was weakened and over-
whelmed by the ascendancy of theTurkish guard and
the Bouehs,7 when the Caliph was a prisoner in his
palace and deprived of all real authority. When the
power of the Abbaside Caliphate waned and the gov-
ernors of provinces became independent under nomi-
nal authority of the Caliph, the Caliph replaced his
secret envoys, with the official envoys and accredited
agents, to represent him in the courts of Cairo, Damas-
cus, Mosul, Nishapur, Merv and others. These envoys
accompanied the prince at whose command they
accomplished their mission in his wars and invasions as
the Pope's envoys accompanied the Christian kings in
their wars and invasions at the close of the Middle
Ages. They were seen on the suite of Alp Arslan and
Malik Shah, and they often intervened in the affairs
of these kings ; sometimes reconciling them and settl-
ing their disputes.

The religious policy of Islam differed according to
times and lands* Tolerance was, in general, since the
early ages of Islam, the settled policy of the various
Muslim governments towards their subjects. We have
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